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I am not aware that imy work haa ever been 
published on the birds of this district ; I hope, there- 
fore, that this httlo book nill be acceptable to my 
readera ; it doea not lay claim to any literary or aoien- 
ti&c merit, hut is simply a chat, in a homely way, 
about the Wild Bird> of Norwood. Moat of the 
matter in this volume has appeared from time to 
time as a series of articles in the columns of a Local 
Newspaper (The Norwood RnUioj, during the months 
of March, April, and May, 1862, so that due allow- 
ance must be mode by the reader for the interval 
between these dates and the time of publishing. In a 
few (very few) jeara, when, by the increaae of popu- 
lation, Norwood will be a part of London, undivided 
by fields or hedges, most of the birds will have 
retired beyond our district, and be as extinct in 
Norwood as the Ichthyosaurus and Flssiosaurus — 
nay, mora so, for these monsters, or, rather, their 
restored figures may etill remain in the Palace 
gronnds — It is for this, if for no other reason, that I 
claim Bome interest for these pages. 
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TO MY LITTLE FRIENDS, 

FLOBBIE AND LILLIE HILL, 

AS A TRIBUTE OP BESPECT FOB THEIB GBEAT KINDNESS 

TO ALL ANIMALS, 
WHETHEB ** FUB OB FEATHEB." 





T Eeems to me that at tliis lime 
of the year when tlie birds are 
pairing and making pretty 
homes without hands, each 
variety stickiiig to its type of 
architecture, building dwellings 
perfectly sotmd, watertight, 
and sanitary, without tlie in- 
spection of local boards (whose 
mcmUer.s, witli all theii' heads together, could 
not improve upon, nay, nor come anyway near 
the perfection of these nature's labourera), a short 
series of articles upon the bird life and the variety 
of species seen within a radius of, say a few hun- 
dred yards of the centre of our little town, would 
be of interest. Many, of course, could write about 
our local natural hiato!7 far moie ably than I ; but 
what I am simply going to do is, to give my own 
observations on the birds that favour us with tlieir 
company. Very few rarities will be found in my 
catalogue, as I have few opportunities of seeking 
them out ; but there will be many names that will 
surprise those who have not followed this dehght- 
ful hobby. My esperience extends for seven years 



only, and all the species enumerated liave been Been 
or have come under my notice during that time- 
What with BO-called improvements, and bricks and 
mortar, I fear the ob8er\-er of the next seven years 
will find my hst becoming "small by degrees, and 
beautifully less," and wQl have to go farther afield 
to find many that were to be found and still are 
occasionally seen in our gardens. Theii' food is 
gone ; chickweed and groundsel, hawthorn berriee, 
and even the caterpillars have disappeared before the 
inevitable shovel and trowel, and more food is found 
a mUe away in the market gardener's cabbage 
fields, where the birds always find their " happy 
hunting grounds." The span-ow (that aerial mouse) 
wUl stick to US, and the martin hnild beneath the 
eaves of om' houses in spite of all ; hut H ever we 
have (which I think should be organised), an Upper 
Norwood Field Natural History Society, its members 
will have to wauder far away to record any new 
addition to our fauna.. There is nothing more hkely 
to improve the minds of the yoiing, or interest all, 
than to observe the natural history of the neighbour- 
hood they live in, for it is within the power of all, 
and is the one great charm of surburban life over 
town life. Here we are especially favoured, for 
in the Palace shows we have the opportunity of 
seeing many perfect specimens (alas I on the wrong 
side of the wires), and the library is well stocked 
with books of reference. I propose to give a com- 



plete list of birds that bave como under my personal 
notice, and afterwards to give a description as to how 
and where I made the acquaintance of each species. 
I shall, of course, confine myself to my aeven years' 
experience, and I trust that, after I have finished, many 
vfho have lived here twice or thrice that time will 
give us theirs, and thus add to the list, 

The following Fauna must not by any means be 
considered as complete, but is simply, as before stated, 
a list tftken from personal obseiTation ; and the 
notes, rare, occasional, etc.. only apply to this neigh- 
bourhood, for many species, uncommon in Upper 
Norwood, will be found as plentiful as blackberries in 
more rural places. This, however, I shall touch 
upon in after articles, and proceed to give a list in 
their order as classified, omitting, of course, domes- 
ticated birds. 

1. Kestrel Falcon — Falca timiuncutua. 

2. White or Barn Owl — Strix Jiammea. 

3. Great Tit — Panu major. 

4. Blue Tit — Pants eairvleiis. 

5. Cole Tit— Parw* aUr. 

6. Long-tailed Tit — Farm eaudatw, 

7. Common Flycatcher — Museicapa gritoh 

8. Rook — Con-ui fruffiUgus. 

9. Jackdaw — Oorvus monedvla. 
Hi. Jay — Carruhis glandarius. 

11. Wryneck — Yurun torquilla. 

12. Green Woodpecker — PwuaviriAU. 



42. Turtle Dove—Oolumba Twrtur. 

43. Pheasant — Phatianui co^Ateto. 

44. Peewit Plover— Faiwliiw crtitatus. 

45. Heron — Ardea cinerea. 

46. Night Heron (?) — AraeaNyetieorase. 

47. Landrail — Crfx praleniU. 

4d. Moorhen — Oailinula ehloropvs. 

49. Coot — Fuliea atra, 

50. Mallard, Wild Duek — Anat botehai. 

51. Common Gnll l?) — Larus canus. 

Fifty-one varietieB : a very respectable quantity 
for a suhnrb of London within a few miles of St. 
Paul's. 
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KESTREL. 

FALCO TINNUNCVLUB. 



HIS much persecuted bird is one of the 
bandHomest and commoneBt of tbe British 
repreaeutatives of tbe rapacious classes. 
The sworn enemy of young game, chickens and 
pigeons, it is, witli otliera, the victim to the game- 
keeper's gun, and is usually to be seen in his collection 
of vermin nailed to the barn-door. This persecution, is 
however somewhat dying out, as systematic investiga- 
tion has proved the bird to be deserving of protection 
instead of wanton destruction. Mice, and other 
of the farmer's pests, such as beetles, grubs, and 
caterpillars are destroyed by it, and, in the spring, 
cockchafers, grasshoppers, lizards, &c., form its 
staple food. This falcon, or hawk, as it is generally 
called, is common over every comiti-y in Europe, 
from north to soutli, and from east to west. In 
England it is to be found in every county, but more 
rarely in the west. In Scotland and Ireland it is 
also abundant ; though from its quarrelsome and 
pugnacious disposition, more than two are rarely 
In Upper Norwood, of course, one 
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would hardly expect to find them, and, indeed tlieir 
visits are few and far between. I have seen three, 
at tatenfata, winging theu- graceful flight over the 
valley between Weetow-street and Beulah Spa, now 
gliding through the air, now resting as if ou an 
invisible wire, but always looking out, with the 
keenest of eyes, for something to eat ; and it ia in 
conaequeuce of their peculiar flight whilst in search 
of food that they are commonly called " Windhovers." 
I have also seen one or two on South Norwood Hill, 
looking towards the reserveir. Here they stand a 
good chance of a dinner, for larks build evei7 spring 
in the fields there, and chiekeus are plentiful. Their 
appetite is as a rule good, if we may credit tho state- 
ment that in the craw of one specimen shot there were 
found 79 catei'pillars, 2i beetles, a full grown fleld 
mouse, and a leech. 

Food. — Small birds, frogs, lizards, soialt snakes, 
and insects. 

SrruATioN OF Nest. — Ledges of rooks, cliffs, or on 
high trees. 

Koos.— Three to sis in number, of a pale, soft, 
brown ground, splashed and freckled with rich dark 
brown iiTegular spots. 



WHITE OR BARN OWL. 

STBIX FLAMMEA. 



HIS very rare visitor to our neighboui'hood 
I have liad the pleasure of aeeing on two 
occasionB. 'Xhe first was on 9, quiet Bom- 
mer evening, when Bmokingmy pipe in the garden of a 
friend, on the left-hand side of Belvedere Boad, laaw 
its ghoBt-like figure softly and silently scudding along 
over the ground between there and Anerley Hill. Aa 
mice, rats, and other "small deer " are few, I suppose 
he was disappointed with his supper, for though I have 
often loolced out for him, he has never again made 
an appearance, I presume therefore he has no abid- 
ing place in Norwood, as, where once a pair of owla 
have made their homes there they remain for many 
years. It has a name for being out at nights, and 
as I do not follow its bad example my chanets of 
seeing it have been small. The seconi specimen 
was brought to Mr. Edwards, florist, Church Boad, 
having been captured by a boy close to his shop. It 
was a fine mature bird. All owls are more 
friends than enemies of mankind. They rarely, if 
ever, attack birds, domestic or wild, but subsist on 
I small animals and reptiles. They cleoi- the farmer's 
I- baiii of rats and mice, and are looked upon by him 
S of more service thau half a doT.eti. aa.\a, waA. ^ 
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sequently they are prized and preserved, but, unfor- 
tunately, through the ignorance of keepers, they 
frequently fall victims to guns and traps. 

Food. — Eats, mice, indeed all small nocturnal 
animals. 

Situation op Nest. — Old towers, ruins, roofs of 
barns, and most uninhabited buildings. 

Eggs. — Usually two or three in number, round, 
white. 




GREAT TIT. 

FAliVS MAJOB. 



HIS bird, though bat the size of a apaiTOw, 
is ths largest of its genus, and is plentifu! 
all over the Biitish Isles, under the names 
of Black-head, Collier, Ox-eye, etc., it is known to 
every country boy. Itis not ao plentiful inNorwood as 
the following species (Blue Tit), but may always he 
seen in the Palace Grounds, and, indeed, in every 
Uttle wood or copse near us, and it remains all the 
year round. It has gi'eat pluck, and can hold its 
own with most other bu-ds ; will cling in all possible 
positions to any conceivable thing in search of grubs. 
It is rot musical, its notes giving one the idea of 
sharpening a saw with a hie. 

Food. — Insects, grubs and larva of all kinds. 

SiTtiiTioN ov Nesi. — Holes in trunks of trees, or 
walls, and in numerous other situations. 

EoQs. — Seven to nine ; white dotted with brown 






BLUE TIT. 

PARUS C^SULEUS. 

I H has not seen this ever active little 
fftvoiirite, alwnya ou tlie move, lianging or 
clinging to the smallest twigs, prying into 
every crack and crevice iii the bark, and, in its small 
efforts, ridding our gardens of the peats that would eat 
up all our blooms ? This morning I heard its sharp 
notes as it was busy looking over my pear tree, some- 
times, I fear, in its zeal teaiing open buds that would 
have developed into fruit instead of insects, I need 
hardly say it is common with us both winter and 



Food. — Same as Great Tit. 

Situation of Nbst. — Auyconvenient hole or crevice 
large enough for the bird to get in. 

Eooa. — From aiit to fifteen in number, beautifully 
spotted on a delicate pink ground. 



COLE TIT. 

PAEUS ATEB. 



|REQUENTLY to be seeu ia the aociety 
of their little bine oompaniona, but always 
quarrelling and fighting. They are not 
o common. Theii- food oonaista of inaectsand 
orms, but tbey will also appreciate any table 
leavings thrown out to them in winter. 

Food. — lasecta, larvffi, worms and caterpillara. 
Situation ok Nbst. — Holes in hollow trees, or iu 
the fork of a bough, 

Eoaa. — Average ais in number ; white, spotted 
with light red. 
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LONG-TAILED TIT. 

PABVS CAUDATUS. 



]] H 1 9 exijniaitG little creature, one of the 
t graceful and beautiful of English 
birds, is, unfortunately, rare in N'orwood, 
Its home is in more rural diGti-ictfc. Its note is soft, 
tender, and sweet, no one can poEsiblj describe ihe 
lovely sight of a flock of these eharmhig little birds as 
they dart from tree to troe--in single file--in search of 
their daily bread. Their neat, too, is the most beauti- 
fully coustinieted of all Engliph birds, being of an oval 
forna, covered with selected mosses and lichens, the 
whole put together in tlie most si-tistio manner, and 
linedwitb the softest materials to be found for tlie com- 
fort of their tiny offsprings. It is difficult to fiud, for the 
colouring harmonizea so well with the tree, that only 
a practised eye can spy it out, and fortunate it is that 
this is BO, for we cannot sparse this little gem. In 
Upper Norwood they ate certainly rare, I have 
seen them only on three occasions, once, when 
coming up Belvedere Hill, on a quiet Sunday morn- 
ing, I came upon a little floek of five popping in and 
out the hedge of Pembury Lodge ; again, wheu 
walking np South Norwood Hill one morning I saw 
two. They probably build in the Grange Woods 



On auother occasion a Bpecimen wae brought to me 
in a cage, it had flown into one of the windows o^ 
a hotme in the Church Road, and ite captor thought 
it BOme rare foreign bird tliat had escaped from its 
cage, and want«d to know what to feed it on, and 
was disappointed to find it was only a poor little 
Bottle Tit, and that the only way to keep it alive was 
to open the door and let it out. Although I have only 
had the pleasure of seeing them on these three occa- 
sions, I hear that they are not uncommon in the 
wooded Bpaces near ns. 

Food. — Same as Blue Tit. 

Situation op Nest. — Between the branches of a 
low tree or ahrub, selecting those covered with 
lichens or mosB. 

Egob. — Pearly white, sometimes spotted, from ten 
to fifteen in number. 
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COMMON FLY-CATCHER. 

QBISOLA MUaCICAPA. 

HOST readers will have noticed in their sum- 
mer rambles aud delightful walks about 
tbe neighbourhood (also not unfrequently 
on their garden walls and faiiceaj, this little sad bird, 
of aombre plumage. Perched on the hedge, he looks 
the piotureof dejection, when, all at once, as if struck 
with a sudden thought, he darts into the air and 
seizea his prey — a moth, gnat, or fiy — with unerring 
aim, and returning to his former perch, relapses into 
another fit of despondency, to awake again and go 
through the eame performiince. This useful little 
bird is a late spring visitor ; its first appearance may 
be looked for in Upper Norwood about the middle or 
third week in May ; it remains througli the summer 
and retitrna to warmer climes when the first froata 
set in. This little quaker-feathered bird should be 
respected and valued, being entirely insectivorous, 
and never pilfering seeds nor gram. 

Food .^Principally insects caught on the wing, but 
occasionally fruits and small seeds. 

SiTifiTiON OP Nest, — In ivy growing against walls, 
hedges or shrubs, a few feet only from tbe ground, I 
have also foimd it in holes in hollow trees or fences. 

Eggs, — Average five in number, a dusky trans- 
parent white, with deep yellowish red spots mostly 
»t tbe larger end. 
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ROOK. 

COBVUS FBuaiLsaus. 

I H I S handsome speciea of the Crow famUy 
may he considered of all birds the early 
one that catches the more early bat 
imlucky worm, and his strong beak enables him 
to probe the ground, and fish out the larrse of 
many destructive insects. This black-coated gen- 
tleman is plentiful throughout the whole length 
and breadth o^ tbe land, and this district is so 
exception. Here it lives and Umves, building 
on the loftiest trees. In the neighbourhood, rook- 
eries on rather a small scale are to be seen. 
At Dulwich, opposite the old college, many nests are 
yearly built or repaired, and at Streatham, also, 
considerable quantities are tc be found, occupied by 
these countrified birds, whose cawing, mingled with 
the wholesome smell of burnt wood, is so deliciously 
suggestive of a country life. They are to be seen 
also at tbe back of Beulah Spa, and wherever trees 
are to be found sufBciently lofty to suit their fas- 
tidious taste. 

Pood. — Worms, sluga, grubs, or Iar\'ffi of all kinds, 
snails. 

SiTCATios OP Nebt. — Tops of high trees. 

EoQS. — Three to five, dull green ground, spotted, 
and very much blotched. 



JACKDAW. 

C0BVV8 MONEDULA. 



H I B prince of thieves and trump of knaves 
is common about here, and will always 
. be found associating with the Hook, adding 
his more tenor caw to the chorus. Always sprightly 
and cheerful, he fills his place as an universal 
favourite, is easily tamed, quite harmleaa in the gar- 
den, assisting in clearing off worms and grubs ; and 
anfficiently strong to defy the attacks of cats. With 
dogs, these birds soon seem to strike up a friendship. 
They build in the before-mentioned rookeries. 

FouD. — Almost any kind procurable. 

Situation of Nest. — Steeples, cliffs or ledges of 
high rooks. 

EoQS. — From three to six in number, pale greenish 
colour, spotted with brown, mostly at the large end. 





CABBULUS OLANDAMIUB. 

H I) not know a mors beautiful coctraet thau 
tlie cxquiiite striped blue feathers on the 
winga of these birds and the lovely clear 
bright btown of their bodies. They have, unfortu- 
nately, but, I fear deservedly, abadname, both with 
the gardener and gamekeeper, and, by their loud dis- 
tinctive notes, court attention to their presence, a 
challenge never neglected by the gunner to take a 
shot at them. Indeed, there is little to recommend 
them save their bright coloura. They steal the peas, 
whole poda at a time, run off with young chickens, 
game, and small nestlings ; and, not satisfied with 
their food in this advanced atata, suck the eggs 
(without any instruction ffom their grandmothera), 
out of any nests they may he lucky enough to find. 
In the woods of Elcomfleld, between Central Hill 
and Lower Norwood, they are always to be found, 
and build in the fir trees. Several times I have 
seen and heard them there ; and this spring am 
pleased to say they are again rearing a yonng family, 
I have also lieard them in the woods of Hazlewood, 
Church Road, 

Food. — Seeds, acorns, peas, beans, and occasion- 



ally a more generoua diet of eggs, young bircU,. 
worms, insecte, etc. 

Situation of Nbbts. — Low trees or bushes. 

Egos, — Usually five in number. Are a pale sad 
green,, lireckled with rich brown spots. 





WRYNECK. 

YVNX TORQUILLA. 

iRYNECK, Cuckoo's Mate, or Sawiug I 
Cbarlie, as they are more frequently called J 
in tbe country, were fonueiiy rare -viaitora ] 
here. I have not eeeu nor heard one for some years, 
and fear they have depai-ted never to return again. 
Food. — Caterpillars, lai-vte, and eggs of maecta, ' 
Situation of Nest. — Holes in trees or high fences, 
Eoos. — Average seven m number, white, very j 
pointed, and heavily splashed on the obtuse eud. 
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GRKEN OR COMMON WOOD- 
PECKER. 



FICUS VIBIDIS. 



■N this apecies we have, indeed, a rara avU, 
for only once have I seen this heautifnl 
and interesting bird in our neighbourhood. 
Ahont two years ago I caught sight of a Bpeclmen 
in the vpoods oa the right hand side of Bydenhaifl 
Hill. I watched him climbing the trees, with the assist- 
ance of his wire-like tail feathers, for several minutes, 
quite long enough to undoubtedly recognise him ; and 
thus, by this one instance, am enabled to include him 
in our fauna. I should think, however, that he ought 
to be seen occasionally about here by those who have 
time and opportunity to look out for him. 

Food.— CaterpiUars, larvie, and eggs of insects. 

Situation of Nebt. — Holes in trees. 

Eggs. — From five to seven in number, greenish 
white, without any markings. 



CUCKOO. 

CUCULU8 OANOBUS. 

HHIS intereBting migratory bird baa returned 
to Bpend the aummer with us, and I was 
going to say, build its nest, but, with 
what tlie Yankees would call a keen sauBe of appro- 
priation, it Belecta, aa most people know, the nest of 
Bome other more induBtrious bird, generally a Hedge 
Span-ow ; failing to find one, it is not particular, as 
any small birds' nests are equally suitable. It is a 
remarkable fact that, for the size of the bird, the egg 
IB unusually small, and so passes unobserved by the 
rightful owners ; but the time soon comes, only a 
few days after being hatehed, when the young giant 
bundles out the little fledglings, and remains i 
solitary triumph to get all the food his foster parents 
bring. It is a moat ludicrous sight to see a young 
Cuckoo, after leaving the nest, being fed by a couple 
of little Hedge Sparrows. Not many years ago I 
aotually saw one being so supplied by his two foster 
parents (who, no doubt, wondered how on earth they 
became possessed of so fine a child) in one of the 
Bhrubberies of Batteraea Park. Its food, when 
young, consists enth-ely of insects, worms, or small 
slugs and enails, of which it will eat as much as 



it can get, aud it is always, like Oliver, ready for 
more. In Norwood, wliercver a few trees are to be 
found, the cuckoo's pleftsartt, but monotouous, cry is 
heard, and, as I have already said, tbey have juat 
arrivedhere and added tbeir name to the summer viei- 
tors'list. About tbe fifteenth of this month (April) 
they were seen and heard forthefirst time flying singly 
over from the Grange Woods to those of Hazlewood, 
Church Boad, They are also not uncommon at 
Diilwich, Sydenham, Streatham, and, indeed, all 
around here, and in the Crystal Palace grounds the 
visitor may hear them daily. 

The visits of tbe Cuckoo are described in the 
following lines, which are common in the country. 

'■ In April, come he will, 
In May, lie siogB all daj, 
lu June, lie cbanges his tnoe, 
111 July, away ho fly." 

■' In Angnst, go they mast." 

Food. — Cateipillai-e, insects, grubs and small 
mollusc a. 

Nest. — This birds uses the nests of other birds. 

Eggs,— One deposited in ea^ih nest, probably four 
or five in all ; greenish brown, lightly niarked with a 
deeper tint of same colour. 
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SWIFT. 

mUVNDO APUS. 



||HESEbeauliful bii-du are still, luckily, coin 
mon about Lere wherever water is to bo 
found, for they feed ou the nunierouH 
gnata and flies whose aquatic larvje are developed iu 
the conds and lakes in this locality. They are always 
to be seea hovering in pnrBuit of their prtjy over the 
reservoir at South Norwood, the Palace lakes, and 
other ponda ia the neighbourhood. They are often 
mistaken for Swallowa or Martins, but rnay always be 
diatingiiished by their Buperior size, short spread 
tails, and hamh, loud, but not uupleasant, squeal- 
ing (from which note the country folks call them 
Bquealers] , I had one brought to me by Mr. Edward.s, 
fioriat, otChuroh Itoad, last spring, alive. but wounded, 
that had injured itself by flying t^ainat the glass of 
one of his conservatories. He tells me that Ihey are 
not uncommonly to be seen of an evening hawking 
for insects in tlie valley between Belvedere Boad, 
Church Eoftd, and Anerley Hill. 

Food. — Moths and other insects taken on the wing. 

Situation of Nest.— Generally under the eaves of 
bouaea and bams, and in other himilar places. 
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SWALLOW. 

BIRVNDO RVSTICA. 

1 N T H E E migratory bird that has arrived 
here hy this time.* This lovely epacieB, 
the acme of all that is Eymmetiical and 
beautiful, ia to be distingniBhed from its iindred 
relations, the Swift and Martin, by its long forked 
tail, iridescent black back, creamy white beneath, 
with a rich sienna chin, and spot on top of beak. 
Bwallows delight in scudding over the ponds and lakes 
here, and, like the last species, do all their feeding 
on the wing ; indeed, till tbey roost for the night 
they seem never to tire. Their nests are made 
of mud or clay, mostly the latter, I should think, in 
thia neighbourhood, and are lined with feathers 
Anecdotes innumerable are told of the peculiar posi- 
tions where they have built, which would be out of 
place here, as these articles are simply intended as a 
local list of birds. 

Food.— Moths and insects. 

Situation of Nest. — Under eaves and ledges of 
houses and buildings, chimneys, &c. 

—Average five in number, white ground, 
covered with neutral brown spots of various shades. 




MARTIN. 

BIRUNDO EUBICA. 

5]H 1 S little bird is nmch the commoneBt of 
the genaa himndo, and is Bcarcgly less 
beitutifu] than the preceding. The back, 
Lead, and neck, is of an intense black, with a beautifnl 
purple sheen, the beUy a pure white. Nothing 
conid possibly be stronger than the contrast of colour- 
ing of these charming birds. They are to be seen in 
numbers scudding along the roads, and even in the 
streets of the busiest parts of the town, and build 
wherever they can find room enough under the eaves 
to put up their mud- plastered dwellings. In Westow 
Street I have noticed eeveral under the roof of a 
shop near Westow HiU, also along Church Eoad, 
and indeed everywhere. 

Food. — Entirely of ineenta. 

Nbst. — Under eaves of buildings, roofs, and 
windows. 

EoGs. — From three to seven in number, pale 
flesh coloured white. 



COMMON PIED WAGTAIL. 

MOTACILLA ALBA. 



T 13 a treat to watch tbia elegant species as 
it struts along, looking to the rigbt and 
left for its food, and after every mouthful 
giving its tail a gratified wag. In our district the 
birds may be considered rather uncommon than 
rare. Occasionally I have seen them Itoking after 
worms among the grass in the fields between South 
Norwood Hill, and the lower road, and on the banks 
of the adjoining reservoir. I have seen them also 
at Streatham, and several times near the ^ lakes in 
the Crystal Palace grounds. They are, however, 
only to bo seen here in the siimmer time. They 
thrive and seem to do well in confinement, and in 
the any-variety class in the Palace Bird Show one of 
these pretty little sprightly birds generally appears 
amongst the winners. 

Food. — ■ Mollusca both land and fresh water, 
insects, larvae, worms, and seeds. 

Situation op Nest. — 'Holes in banks of streams, 
walls, and posts, 

EoGS. — 'Average five in number, grey, marked 
with hghc brown. 




ALAUDA ABVBNSIS. 



i earthly music can snrpaas the melody of 
this popular favourite. Only a choir of 
angele caa sing with such perfect baimony 
as this delicious songster. ' 'Distance lends enchant- 
meiit to the view," bo says the poet ; but distance 
lends enchantment to the ear also in this case, for 
never is this sweet songster heard to such perfeotion 
as when mounting higher and higher, becoming 
" small by degrees and beautifully less," till almost 
lost to sight, his soft note is heard — music not 
intended on his part for mortal ears (tho' so greaUy 
appreciated by the listener}, but for hia spouse, who 
is quietly and contentedly sitting on her nest in 
the grass below him, incubating eggs that represent 
his future family, and greatly comforted doubtless 
by his trilling notes in the sky above, Many visits 
have I made to South Norwood Hill to enjoy this 
treat. To me his song is ever new and always 
pure. Rarely has a prima-douna appeared on the 
boards in public but that some criticism is passed : 
some hole picked in her expression, voice, or 
attitude ; but with the natural vocalist, whose 
eong is given him (not taught), by his Creator, no 
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fault can be found. Perfect in cadeneo, it jars not 
with any feathered rival, and harmonizea so perfectly 
with one's feelings when taking a country walk. 
Bkylaris are, unfortunately, not so common about here 
as formerly — the busy builder has di'iven them from 
many favorite hnunta ; but still, fortunately, we have 
not far to go to find them. All around Streatham 
Common, Beulah Hill, and, as I have before men- 
tioned, on South Norwood Hill, between there and 
Anerley, they are always to be found ; also in the 
fields between Sydenham Hil! and Sydenham town. 
In winter they are not bo common, or possibly, the 
absence of song makes them leas noticeable. 

Food. — Com or seeds, (mostly of grasses), insects, 
small slugs and snails and larvie. 

Situation of Nest. — On the ground in pastures 
or com fields. 

Egos. — Four or five, sometimes six, of an olive 
brown, mottled all over with a darker brown. 
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BLACK-HEADED BUNTING. 

EM BEUIZ 1 SCH(ENI CL US. 

1HIS very beautiful visitor is scarce about 
here, and I liave only seen it onceortwice 
Q the Palace grounds on the borders of the 
Intermediate Lake, where the shrubs come down to 
the water. It is a common species, being seen, 
though somewhat locally, all over the land wherever 
a stream, river, or pond is to be found. 
Food. — Seeds and occasionally insects. 
SmiATioN OF Nebt. — Generally on the ground, 
amongst the roots of rashes and grass. 

EooB. — A light warm hrown, but varying in tint, 
spotted with a darker colour, which harmonises most 
beautifully with the ground. 
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YELLOW HAMMER. 

EMBKIilZA OITIU.\ELLA. 
(Ammer ie the Geunan name for Bunting, vide Yacrell.) 



n I 8 gay-coloui'ed Bunting, bo common 
along every hedgerow and lane in the 
country, one would expect to see in greater 
abiuidance about here, but, somehow, they seem to 
keep ttC a distance, and only rarely ia one bold 
enough to come near hb. The Yellow Hammer ia 
certainly a gregarious bird, OKCOpt when nesting. 
They are generally to be found in small flocka. They 
are also frequently to be seen associating and con- 
spiring with a troop of Sparrows to rob some farmer's 
wheatatack. I have seen these in the Palace grounds 
calling for their favourite meal " a little bit of bread 
and no cheese." 

Food. — Almost eiclnsively e 

SrruATioN OF Nest. — Thorn, 
mider bushes in the grass. 

Egos. — About five in number, of a atained white 
colour, beautifully spotted and striated with purple 
brown. 
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CHAFFINCH. 

FBINGILLA 0(ELEBB. 



HIS bold and bandsome finch is ber^, as 
everywhere, one of the commonSBt of hi? 
genua, and struts about the garden of 
every bouae on the outskirtB of t]ie town. ChafBnohes 
may always be picked out from a flock of sparrows 
by tlieir peculiar gait' — something between a bop, 
walk, and wriggle, continnally turning from side to 
aide, and, when diBturbed, flyir^ m a jerky, 
undulating style, showing well up the white feathers 
in wiug and tail. Thoy are by no means shy as to 
where they bmld. I know at the present time of a 
nest of young, just hatched, in the arbour of a 
garden at Anerley. My friends are continually going 
in and out, but ai'e very careful to warn their friends 
not to bo too inquisitive and disturb them. The 
song of the GhafQnch is heard earlier than most 
singing birds. At the end of January or beginning 
of February they commence, and the song — if it can 
be called one — Is a Buccession of sharp, loud notes. 
The nest is a beautiful, neat, round little construc- 
tion placed in the fork of a tree or hedge, lined with 
wool and feathers, the outer covering being of mosses, 
and lichens. 

Food. — Seed^, leaves and insects. 
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StTCAiioK OF Nest. — In liedgee oud bu^hee, gener- 
ally a few feet from the ground this beautiful roimd 
compact nest will be found. 

EooB. — About four in number; blueish brown 
gromid, marked all over richly with epecks, streaks 
and splashes, seldom two being found alike. 




SPARROW. 

PASSER DOMESTICUS. 

I U C H baa been said prii and con of this 
homely bird, but all the controversy may 
be summed up and his character set down 
In a few words : at times be doea an immenee araoiint 
of good, and at others about as much harm. Sparrows 
feeding their yo«ng destroy innumerable quantities 
of caterpillars, larva, grubs, and garden pests 
of all kinds; and in the autumn attack grain, buds, 
and garden seeds just coming up. The moral of all 
this is — do not kill, but protect and encourage them 
when they ai-e doing good, and at other times, in the 
winter, for instance, and early spring, feed them with 
the erumha of the house, and protect your gardens 
by frightening them away from newly-sown rows by 
feathers, rags, and other means. It is needless to 
say they abound here at all times and seasons. 

Food. — Anything he can lay his hands, or rather 
beak, upon. 

Situation of Nebt. — In every conceivable position : 
on houses, trees, bushes, hedges or shrubs ; a favourite 
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place seems to be in rain-water pipes and gutters, 
which they stop up, much to the disgust of house- 
holders. 

Eggs. — A long oval, varying considerably in colour 
and markings, but usually of a dirty grey, spotted 
and marked with purple brown so as nearly to hide 
the ground colour. One I have quite white. 




GREENFINCH, OR GREEN 
GROSBEAK. 

COCCOTHBAUSTES CELORIS. 

'II^URBI R E not BO common about here as one 
^^^^ might expoct, biiU they are sufGciently 
^^^M pl'^iit'^ ui the woods and a httlewayout 
to exclude them from being raritieB. I have only 
seen them on a few oceasionB, having neither the 
time nor privilege of roamijig the httle woods about 
here, but the biidcatchera, gardeners, and others, 
inform me that they always know where to find 
these robust birds. They are frequently confined in 
cages, and seem to do well and appear contented 
and they soon become very tame and attached to 
their owners. Their uong, however, hardJy compen- 
sates for Ibe trouble of keeping them, the note being 
a succession of harub " twa-twa," 

Food, — Corn, seeds, and berries, with plenty of 
greenmeat, and occasionally, as a " bunne bgiieke," 
caterpillars and insects. 

SiTUATiOM OP Nest. — In the thorn hedges of any 
low trees surrounding a field or country highway.. 

Egos,— About five in number, of a ptile sombre 
green, with large brown blotches more plentiful 
towards the obtuse end. 




GOLDFINCH. 

CABDUELIS ELEGANS. 
(The elegant carduelia ?) 

10 more appropriate name could be found 
for this trim little bird. He certainly is 
one of the most beautiful of all our 
English birds. And it is not tliat alone wbich makes 
him such an uuiTersal favonrite, for he combines 
with hia good looks, a gay and cheerful temper and 
a sweet voice. No greater proof can be had of the 
popularity of this species as a cage bird than to turn 
to the catalogues of the Palace tihow. In the last, 
(held this year) no fewer than forty-eix were entered 
to compete for the prizes, or more tbau double any 
other class. For this reason the bird is becoming 
scarcer every year, so remoraelessly is he hunted 
down by the bird-catcher, who knows that when 
other sorts are a drug in the market, the Goldfinch 
always finds a ready buyer at a high figure. At the 
East-end of London, where these birds are entered 
for singing matclies at most public- houses, a well 
educated specimen, who can "slam" the loudest 
and longest, frequently changes hands lor the high 
figrn-e of £5, a sum too large for one man to pay, so 
the bird becomes the property of several mechanics, 
who thus form a very " limited company," In Nor- 



wood this beautiful finch is certainly rare. A few^ 
say a fimall flock of ftiiir or five, make their ap- 
pearance iu tliti Grange Woods ocoasioaaUy, and 
perhaps build there ; iii the open space between 
Belvedere Boad and Anerley they have also been 
noticed, and very fvaquently on the railway hanks at 
Penge and Ehner'a End (though, I fear, I am stray- 
ing beyond my boundary.) They are to bo seen 
busUy picting at the thiatie heads which abound 
there — fluttering, quarrelling, and, in their eS'orta to 
get at the seeds, scattering the dowii in all dii-eclious. 
It is a beautiful sight to see them thua at work. 
There is no bird that mules so readily as this, I 
have seen hybrids between this species and Bullfinch, 
Siskin, and Linnet ; with the Canary, of course it is 
commoa. 

Food. — Thiatle seed (from which the bh'd is called 
in some parts of the countiy "Thistle-finch), and 
seeds of most other wild plants. 

Situation of Nest, — Bushes and hedges, also on 
trees, but a few feet only from the ground ; Uurela, 
bays, and hollies are favoui'ite spots. 

Eggs, — Four to sis in number, are very similar to 
those of the Greenfinch. 




LINNET. 

LINABIA CANNABINA. 



|[TH no great pretenGions to beaut;, this 
bird is scarcely leas a favourite than the 
Goldfinch, for he makes up for the lack 
of tine feiithera by having the sweetest, EoCtest notes ; 
indeed, for melody he is neai-ly unstirpassed amongst 
our song birds, and ho is not always the little brown 
thing he looks in his cage, for in Hie 8prin;j, when 
he goes " a courting " he sports a bright crimson 
skill! cap and waistcoat. These gay feathers soon 
disappear, not by moulting, as most people would 
think, hut by casting off, or shedding, the points 
of the feathers. Strange to say, !ie never resumes 
tliem after once moulting In confinement, I have 
seen Uiis bird in many places about here, but most 
commonly in the fields between Central Hill and 
Lower Norwood. 

Food. — Seeds of various wild flowers, bat like ^ 
Greenfinch, they show a partiahty for thistle. 

Situation of Nest. — Near the ground, in thorn, 
hedges, gorse, or sometimes quite on the ground, in 
long grass. 

Eoos. — About five in number, bluish ground, 
spotted brown mostly at the larger end. 
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jj H 1 8 pretty, homely little pet has always 
been a great favourite of mine. He ie the 
first bird I ever kept. I purchased him 
for the sura of twopence, in apite of counter-attrac- 
tions in the way of Bweeta, apples, and other boyish 
luxuries ; and I never regretted my bargain, for 
Boon he became so tame, aa to fly about the room, 
perform little tricks, draw his own water, and other 
amusmg little ways. His fate was tl:e same as most 
birds allowed to leave the cages, one day he fell a 
victim to the cat, and so died, regretted by all the 
family, Bedpoles arecommonabouthere.andmayhe 
Been in every gai-den. In Fox Lane I have seen 
them in quantities, also clusterine; in flocks on the 
birch trees, between South Norwood Hill and the 
lower road. They were very common, but are far 
rarer now, in the grounds of the Boyal Normal 
College, Westow Street. 

Food. — Seeds of all kinds, but those of hazel tree 
th# most favourite. 

Situation of Nest, — In the forked bough of any 
low tree or bush. 

E008.— Four to seven in number, pale neutral 
green, spotted with brown. 




BULLFINCH. 

LOXIA PTRRHVLA. 

I N T H E It apt scholar. Imt in the vocalf 
liuv. Qe sterns to have a wonderfol e 
hr iiiasic. mid will leun uit tone thit b 
owuor has tlie patieuu« to teach him ; (or it is ontj 
bj rvtH'ateil lessDQS, and ke«ping him Away from all 
other Boiindd. that h* acquix^s a perfect piece. Tbe 
Norwood sp«cinieits swiii BsosiiaQj good popds. 
fiK I hftve se«u and h«ard seronl mr«d faun tli» 
iMsts. br«d and boia here, that htx* piped i 
eoneotl; than th« boasted Gwinait birds. lit 
dso bad in; Ktteutiaii drawn to a bhek nrirtf^j 
nand by hand. This Eraak of nature b not ■ 
■MK vith BoUGnches in coii£necieQt. and i^ 
■>aii»d b; SOOM oanAtoral fbod, aach ^ an ix 
I lhlottw> y ad.bttt I baTa aaror fcnewB — ■ 
I ifa«iUgBaaa8nBtn9&B flnanalsarb. 
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am not a lover of gooseberries, but have a sneaklng^ 
fondness for Bullfinchea, Tbey build in the Grange 
Wood^ and those of Huzelwood, and in the copses- 
round Streatham aud Beiilah Hill. Last winter I 
had a beautiful and undamaged specimen brought 
me, that had been trapped near Central Hill ; ho 
was one of three (but the only one killed), that had 
been caught on the same day. I have him now, for 
I stuETed and preser^-ed him, and my children dub 
hira the " Norwood Piper." 

Food.— Seedfl of all kinds, and I am eorry to Bay 
blossoms and buds of fruit trees, also Inserts and 
larvtB. 

SiTOATioN oe Nest.- Oh the lower branches of fir 
and other trees. 

Eggs. — Five in number, rather a shorter oval than 
the four preceding birds, of a pale blue gi-een 
spotted and streaked with rich purple brown. 



CROSSBILL. 

LTXIA CUBVIROSTEA. 

jl N all the fir forests of Northern Enrope 
thciie singular birds are to be found inabim- 
They feed upon the kernels of the 
cones which they contrive to get at by the aid of 
then- powerful bills. In Germany and Sweden they 
are common, and I have seen them in Norway. In 
England they are winter visitors, but ate by no 
means common. On several occaeions they have 
been noticed in the fir pliLnta.tlon of Bloomfield, 
Central Hill, creejiing about in their parrot-hke 
fashion. They are most interesting specimens for 
an aviary, and are attmctive in colour ; the male a 
dull red, and the female a sombre green. 

Food. — Seeds from fii- cones form the greater part 
of their diet, cleverly extracted by the aid of their 
convenient and powerful beaks, but when not obtain- 
able, seeds of almost any of the 'wild plants. 

SiTUiTiOK OP Nest. — In the fork of the lower 
branches of a fir or other tree where the branches 
reach to near the groond, 

Egos. — Average five of a dusky white spotted 
principally at the larger end, with brown of various 
shades. 




STARLING. 

STUBNUS VVLOAEIS. 



|HIS is the only Bpecies to be found. 
a England, of a. large and moat 
iutorestiiig group. The family is repre- 
sented by some variety or another all over the globe, 
TiittDy of them of the gi-eateat beauty. Take, for 
inetance, the Glossy Starling (an African species), 
the green sheen of whose plumage stands unrivalled 
amongst birds ; indeed (to nse a fancier's phrase), so 
hard is he in the feather that the plumage loolis like 
a coat of mail without a join. There is another 
allied EOrt, also African, equal in beauty, with a tail 
quite 18 inches long, called the Long-tailed Glossy 
Starling, In America the Orioles form a neai- con- 
nection of many varieties, the Golden, Baltimore, 
and Bed- Shouldered being the most striking for their 
colours. Om' Enghsh Starling has, however, few 
pretensions to beauty, at least bo far ae gay feathers 
are concerned ; but he is a sleek, trim, tidy little 
bird, with Iiis iridescent black, spotted with cream, 
and long yellow beak. Ho also is a chatty fellow, 
and can be taught to repeat words with a singularly 
«lear enunciation. This accomphshment was evi- 
dently known as far back as the Middle Ages, for 




in hie play of Heniy IV., part I, 
tions the following : — 

"Nay. I'll have a atarling tanght to speak 
nothing but Mortimer, acd give it to him to keep 
bis anger atill !□ motion." 
Proud may the Starling be to have his name immor- 
talized by " Ye gentle bard of Avon," In Upper 
Norwood these birds are common everywhere, there 
being scarcely a gable hut foi-ma a station for 
tiiem, where theyutter their shrill but pleasing note, 
with their feathers bristling all over. In the fields 
round they may be seen chattering and busy. A 
very favourite amusement with them, combining 
business with pleasure, is to settle on the sheep and 
clear them of ticks and other parasitical vermin. 
The sheep seem thoroughly to know that they are 
friends come to rid them of an in-itating pest, for 
they calmly go on grazing and take no notice of 
them. They commence to build here about the 
middle of March, if a favourable season, and lay 
about five blueish, long oval egga. These eggs rarely 
vai7 in colour, but I have a apeeimon of a pearly, 
pure white. 

A friend relates the following interesting anecdote 
concerning the Starling, for the accuracy of which I 
can vouch : 

During the past spring a pair of Starlings, with as 
little discretion as regards selecting a fitting site for 
DildiBg purposes as is shown by some other builders, 



constmctei thoir nest by the side of a ciatoru at the 
top of a high honse off Central Hill, and there, 
■mdisturhed hy the great noise made each morning 
by the in-rushing of the water, set up housekeeping 
The cistern ia placed in a large oupboard having 
Bpace for several persons to stand around, the birds 
obtaining access under the eavea. "Wlien the door 
was closed the place was comparatively dark, but 
there waa sufficient light to observe clearly ail the 
birds' movements, and when in due course the callow 
brood arrived (five in nnmberl, the children of the 
family took great interest in watching the ansioua 
parents feeding their httle ones, which they did 
apparently without fear, within arms' length of the 
watchers. 

Perhaps no better opportunity was ever offered to 
observe their habits, and it was most interesting and 
instructive to see the care of the parent birds in 
providbg the neoeasary grabs and other dfhcacies 
for the insatiable little gluttons, and, with a laudable 
desh-o to assist their efforts, the children prepared 
soaked bread, with which, during tlio absence of the 
elders, they, with mistaken kindness, liberally sup- 
phed the progeny by the aid of a spoon, until they 
were full to the throats, the word " qua " being 
sufficient to produce elongated necka and open beaks, 
The condition of one of the unfortunates, suffering 
from all the horrors of repletion, aroused the 
maternal anxiety on the| return of the parents, he 
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seemed puzzled, appeared to consider a short space — 
then her long beak disappeared down the throat of 
the patient and shu quickly removed all the food 
within reach, evidently much to the rehef of the 
sufferer. 

Was this instinct? She eould scarcely have had 
& similar experience. Did it uot rather show reason- 
ing powers on the part of the bird ? What human 
practitioner could have made a better diagnosis or 
have applied more prompt and efficient remedies? 
Then like a wise doctor she took her fee and ate up 
all the offending particles. 

I am glad to say that, with the exception of one 
mifortuuate, drowned whilst taking his morning 
bath or by accidentally felling over into the cistern 
(they could not fall out without falling in) all the 
brood was reared and in due season took its depar- 



It would have been intereHting to see whether or no 
the birds would return this sprinij to their old haunt, 
but, alas, their means of access has been stopped, 
and unless tliey have found another cistern available 
they may probably he heard of at the Hydropathic 
Establishment. 

Food. — Grubs of all kinds, moUusca, sheep ticks, 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, com, fruit — clierry trees 
when bearing ripe fruit are never neglected— worms 
and seeds of all kinds. 

SrroATioN OF Nest, — In boles of high buildings. 
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fiteeplee, minB of castles, etc., also In the hollow 
trunks of trees or almost any convenient spot. 

Eoas. — From four to six in number, a beautiful 
blueiah green varying in tint from almost white to 
dark, but always of the same blue green oolonr and 
veiy pointed at the small end. 




THE MISSEL, OR MISTLETOE 
THRUSH. 

TURDUS VISCIV0RV8. 

j] called &om its fondness for tlie mistletoe 
berries, ia auperior in size but very 
inferior in note, to the common eong 
tbruBlx. It makes up for it by its deliciouB 
flavour, and as grave charges are brought against 
it of robbing the gardens of bud and fruit, its 
destruction ia not so much regi'Otted. This bird 
inhabits woods and orchards in the summer time, 
but when the cold sets in it becomes bolder and 
approach the gardens ond dwellings. They are 
plucky birda, and a pair will not hesitate to attack 
the Kestrel or Sparrow- Hawk, Gilbert White, in 
Lis Natnral History of Solbome, says: — " The 
Missel Thrush ia, while nestiag, fierce and pugna- 
oioua, dtiving such birds that approach his nest to a 
distance." In Norwood the bird is common enough, 
and builds in the woods. One day last winter, when 
the ground was thickly covered with snow, sis were 
trapped in a garden on Gipsy Hill ; but, Dicept for 
eating, they do not repay the trouble of catching, for 
they become morose and soon die in confinement. 
Food. — The beniea of all kinds, {the mistletoe. 
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when they can get them, hence its name), fruits, 
snails, worms and insects. 

Situation of Nest. — The untidy fabrication of 
twigs, straws, grass, and outside mosses and lichens ; 
usually found in trees or bushes a medium height 
from the ground. 

EoGs. — About five in number, of a greenish brown 
ground, spotted with brown or reddish brown, but 
Tary iauch in markings. 




FIELDFARE. 

TURDU8 PILARIS. 



IH E 3 E,to me, are the most beantlM of all 
the Englisli thrusheB, for, though by no 
means etrikiiig, still the beauty of the 
markings, and the lovely blending of tinta from rich 
brown to aihy grey, make them most attractive 
birds; their contour is also graceful and bold ; in size, 
too, they are superior to any other Bpeciea, and for 
eatiog they are a great luxury, with plenty of flesh 
well laid on. They are plentiful all over Europe, 
I have seen them common in Korway, Switzerland, 
Holland, Praseia, and, indeed, in all countries it has 
been my good fortune to travel in. In Norwood they 
are winter visitors, and may be seen in small Socks 
associating with the Bed- Wing and Song Thrush, 
in the fields about here, I have frequently 
noticed them between Central Hill and the Beulah 
Spa ; an3 Mr. Edwards, of Chui-ch Hoad, to whom 
I am indebted for much valuable information, tells 
me that they frequent his nurseries in the winter ; I 
fear with no good intentions to his trees or shrubs. 

Food. — Insects of every kind and their larvee, 
com, berries, seeds, snails, and slugs, 
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Situation of Nest. — Being a sociable bird, many 
build in the same spot, on fir or other trees, about 
half-way up. 

Eoos. — About five in number, of a dirty blue 
green, spotted with brownish red. 




SONG THRUSH -MAVIS OR 
THROSTLE. 

TUBDUS MUSICUS. 



iPOPULAE cage bird who deserveB to 
be appreciated ; for, with cleanliness and 
care, be will delight his owner by singing 
eight months out of the twelve. We must auggeet 
to those who keep one that there is no bird to whom 
a daily bath is so necessary, for without it he soon 
gets dirty and draggled, hie eyes become puffy, he 
ceases to sing, and soon pines away. He will also 
quickly attach himself to his master if he treats him 
to a snail a day, and provides him with a stone to 
crack it on. There is nothing more amusing 
than to watch him perse veringly hammering 
away till he gets the animal out, which is 
speedily devoured, aud, after a drink, he breaks 
out in a song of gratitude. These birds build 
a Tery substantial neat, for, not satisiied with 
tiie usual lining of feathers, they first plaster the 
inside with mud in a moat smooth and workmanlike 
In Norwood they ai'e common everywhere. 



and at this time of tlie year (Mny) are reamg thoir 
young ones. In the Palace grounds their song 
charms the visitor, who prefers to linger there rather 
thaa return to the interior of the buJliiing, in spite 
of the numerous attractions awaiting him, In the 
winter they ate so tameaB to approach our windows; 
a confidence that should be rewarded by a few crumbs 
and a hone to peck at, for by-and-by they will amply 
return Ihe kiudnesa with their " wild wood notes." 

Food. — Snails are certainly the tit-bits, but grain, 
seeds and insects enter into the dietary of this bird. 

SrruATroN of Nest. — In the densest parts of hedges 
and trees, 

Eoo9. — About five in unmber, a beautiful pale 
dear blue, spotted distinctly with black. 




REDWING THRUSH. 

TVEDUS ILIACUS. 



ilT fii-st sight this name would seem to be- 
a mianomer, for nothing red appeara 
aboat the wings of this bird when at rest : 
but wben he spreads them the sides of the breast 
and undei feathera of the wings shows & bright 
rufous colour. This species inhabits every country 
of Europe, but is found most abundant in the North, 
With us, he is only resident during the winter 
months. His note ia said to be soft and melodious, 
though I confess I have never heard anything ap- 
proaching a song in the caged specimens that have 
come under my notice ; perhaps he is not suited to 
confinement, and refuses to return a song for his 
food and watei. 

These birds arrive in England about October, but 
it is not till the sharp frosts set in, and the ground 
is covered with ice and snow, that they favour Nor- 
wood with their presence. I have seen them mhard 
weather in the fields between Central Hill and 
Benlah Spa, fraternising with Starhngs, Missel, and 
Fieldfare Thrushes ; also in the valley between Bel- 
vedere Eoad and Anerley Hill. They are evidently 
tender birds, for they seem the] first to succumb tO' 
the rigours of cold. 
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Food. — Similar to that of the preceding bird, but 
he is not so partial to snails. 

Situation of Nest. — Same as song thrash, but in 
more nnfrequented places. 

Eggs. — Average five in number of a dull pale 
green ground, spotted with isA red. 





BLACKBIRD. 

TURUVS MERULA. 



olU I S bold Eocgater divides viiih the Song 
TlirOBli the honour of beiog the best 
vocalist of his family. True, he can 
sing but three or four months out of the twelve, 
whilst his uear kinamau can rattle out three quarters 
of the year; but then, his power of music is cer- 
tainly riohec. One would almost compare him as a 
contralto to a tenor singer ; and then he is with n^ 
(that is to say, on our lawna), the whole year round, 
and nothing can contrast finer with his intense sable 
plumage and rich orange bill than the green award 
on which he struts. In form, too, he ranks at least 
second in his group ; only one other, the Fieldfare, 
can surpass him in symmetry. In captivity he is 
always hvely and cheerful, and nothing adds so much 
to the beauty of a niral cottage as to see his 
wicker cage hanging in the porch. At this season of 
the year (May) these birds are busily bringing up 
their httle brown offspring. This evening, when in 
the Crystal Palace grounds, I heard them singing all 
around me, and I could not read without a feeling of 
gi'eat satisfaction the notice-board offering a reword 
of half-a-guinea to those who detect anyone taking 
the nests or eggs of birds choosing these beautiful 
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grounda for their nurseries ; and the authorities aro 
acting wisely, for they may spend huodreda on gar- 
dens and plants, but at least half the outdoor 
attraction would be lost if the birds were gone; 
it would seem like a theatre without a band, 
or a church minus its organ. In our neigh- 
bourhood they are common, everywhere ; they clear 
the garden of slugs, snails and worms, and as to the 
finiit trees — well, the least said the better. How- 
ever, I would rather miss a few pots of jam than 
lose my little black friend. Much has been said 
about his talbing powei'9, and the ease with which 
he acquires tunea. No doubt, in fact it can be 
proved, that thig bird can with an immense amount 
of instniotion pick np a few words, though he is not 
an apt pupil ; but I have heard one that coald 
whistle a popular tune through with faultless pre- 
ciaion, and he is a capital mimic of the songs of 
other birds. Bring a young Blackbird up near a 
Canary, and he will soon develop some of its notes. 
I was amused to see at a local show a young hen, 
whose plumage on the underside was a dull deep 
brown, with indistinct spots on the breast, exhibited 
as a Blacltbird-tkragk hybrid. 

Food. — Seeds, com. fruits, and garden produce of 
all kinds, berries, snails, worms, inscots ; and in the 
winter when they approach houses they are grateful 
for any trifles thrown out to them. 

Situation of Nest. — Hedges, bushes, trees, 



shrubs, and ivy. I have known two nests in a small 
garden, the one bnilt m a laurel and tlie oHiet in a 
baytree. 

Eoss. — ;FiTe in nomber, of a sad green, mottled 
or splashed with rich brown, at the larger end . 
almost covering the gronnd colour. 




HEDGE SPARROW OR DUNNOCK. 

ACCENTOR liODULARIS. 



I H I S bird, bo common that it is to be 
Hfound in every garden, botb in winter and 
mer, \s often passed unnoticed. So 
nnpretending is his plumage, tbat, except to those 
who take an interest in observing nature, he easily 
passes as a sparrow, but hia quaint Eittle busy ways 
arc very diflerent to those of any other species. He 
walks about in & very humble way, picking here and 
picking there. He soon finds out, when food is BOiirce, 
where he is sure to find the crumbs scattered by some 
thoughtful hand. He also must rank as one of our 
Gong birds, his strains being low, soft and sweet with 
every now and then a sharp chirrup, as much as to 
say, " I'm here." He builds a neat little nest in 
the most secluded shrub, and well may he hide it, 
for if Mrs. Cuckoo should find it out there is small 
chance for any of the Sparrows' own progeny ever 
reaching the age of maturity. 

Food. — Grubs, caterpillars, flies, larvfB of all 
insects, and small seeds. 

Situation op Nest. — Hedges and low bushes, 
always near the ground ; in one instance I found it 
in the grass under a thorn edge. 

EoQs. — About five in number, a beautiful clear 
jieacock-blue without markings. 



ROBIN. 

EOBIN EEDBEEAST, COCK EOBIN. 

(AU namti familiar tn everyone.) 
a7LVIA BEEECULA. 



HJHERE is no more beantiM legend told 
llian that which gives the way this little 
bird first got his red breast. It is aaid, so 
runs the story, " That when oar Saviour was emci- 
fied the little bird plucked n thorn from His brow, 
and the blood failing on his feathers stamed them 
red for ever." It is s, beaxitifnl thought, and though 
I heard it only as a child it made so deep an hnprea- 
sion that I never see a Eobin without thinking of it. 
This little bird ia a great favourite with all, both 
young and old, but let me say that he is not the 
quiet little fellow most people think him. On the 
contrary, he is a tyrant in hia way and thinks no end 
of himeelf- No two male 'Eobins can live near each 
other without continually fightinfr and quarrelling, 
and it generally ends in one being placed kors de 
eomhat, and being obliged to retire to more peaceful 
quarters. Their squabbles are confined to family 
jars, for towards the human race they are ever trust- 
ful. Last winter I had one flying about my room ; 
a who had trap- 



he bad been rescued from b< 



ped him, and an amneing iacidont happened about 
this little fellow. A friend wlio knew I had aomo 
skill in mouiitiiig and stufOng birds, called one day, 
audi pointed oat Master Robia perclied on a picture 
frame. He complimented me on the natural pose, but 
said for all that "it looked a stuffed specimen all 
over, and tbat art could never compete with nature 
to a keen observer." As he finished, much to his 
surprise, the bird flew across the room, alighting oa 
a pair uf horns. It taught him a, lesson, and he has 
never foiuid fault with my poor attempts at f axidermy 
since. The Eobin is very plentiful in and about 
Norwood, and pours out his cheerful strain fi'om 
every tree-top. His appearance is too familiar to 
need a UeBcription, but the following, taken firom_ 
a little book on song birds, ia a very good summary ; 
" The Robin is a familiar bird, brisk and lively in its 
actions, with a. russet {i.e., not red) breast and a 
black sparklbg eye, which adds much to its animated 
look as it flits from perch to perch, or hops on the 
gromid in search of food." In the last Palace show, 
and, indeed, in every show held there, the Eobin is 
always to be seen, and it is surprismg how sprightly 
and healthy he can be kept in confinement with care 
and attention. 

Buffon concludes an account of him thus, " Thia 
delightful Uttlc warblur is eaten with bread crumbs." 

Food. — Worms (for which they will most indus- 
triously search over every spadeful of earth thrown 
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up by the gardener), grubs, insects, and chrysalides 
and seeds of most kinds. 

Situation op Nest. — Trees, bushes, shrubs, and 
any quaint out of the way place that takes their 
fancy, the nest often being found in the most unlikely 
knook and comer. 

Eggs. — Average five in number, a beautiful pale 
flesh pink, lightly covered with faint brownish red 
freckles. 




NIGHTINGALE. 

SYLVIA LV8C1NIA. 



\ 



n S E who wish to hear the dehcioua 
notes of this world -ron owned sougster 
should lose ao time, as in a few days (I 
am writing on June 5tL) the bird will cease to sing, 
for his young will he hatched, and both he and his 
little wee wife will be busy ministering to their wants. 
The Nightingale is migratory, and arrive a to England 
about the end of Ariril, and when the female joins 
hmi, a few days later, he greets her with a flood of 
melody, and then sets about selecting a suitable site 
for the neat. This is rather a loose construction of 
grass and leaves, but comfortably lined with wool 
and hair, The eggs, which average five, aie of a beau- 
titul olive brown. It is a popular error to suppose 
the Mightingale sings through the night. Occasion- 
ally on a bright, moonlight night, his notes may be 
beard. This is nsaolly when he fii'st arrives, and ia 
most enthusiastic about his courting. After a httle 
while the best time to hear Mm is early in the 
morning or late in the evening, and (but not so often) 
at intervals through the day. 

'■ A Nightingale that all day long 
Had cbeer'd tba village with hia iong." 



And the poet was about right. This interesting bird , 
of which BO much has been wi-itten, both in prose 
and poetry, ia more uncommon than rare in and 
surrounding Norwood, and any one who gets out of' 
bed early enough may tear it in the following 
places : in the Sydenham woods, where several aro- 
nestlng, their delicious trill may be beard in the- 
morniog before the buatle of the day sets in ; and 
one pair, at least, may be foimd in the woods near 
the end of Church Road ; Elmer's End, beyond 
the railway arch, is a fa7ourite resort for them, and 
here, more than one may be heard at the same time. 
The plumage of the Nightingale is most sombre and 
chaate, varying from a soft brown on the back tO' 
almost pure white beneath. This bird is most highly 
prized by the German cavisry breeders, for they make 
him thn music master lor their young birds, and a 
good Hartz Mountain canary brought up under him 
wUl trill almost in exact Imitation of his rich, wild 
notes. The Nightingale thrives well in a cage, but 
requires the greatest attention, both to its diet and 
oleanliness. If it is the least bit neglected it soon 
sickens and dies. Indeed, it seems a pity, and 
almost unnatural, to confine this bu'd, for it is in the 
woods it is heard to perfection ; the whole surround- 
ings seem so in keeping and form such an appropriate 
concert room for this natural artiste. 

"One touch of Nature mahos ttie whole world kin." 
And nothing can be truer than as apphed to tha 
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'Nightingale, for, if wliilat walking in the country 
■with a, friend, engaged, perhaps, in some political 
controversy till worda get high and tempera warm, 
the well-known trill breaks upon iis, all arguments 
are closed as we Usten, with rapt attention, to the 
dear little bird. The spell has told : we forget all 
our differences and recognise the marvellous work of 
■God. I cannot finish my remarks on the Nightingale 
■■without quoting the remiu'table lines of Isaak 
Walton, the author of that delightful book, " The 
'Complete Angler," a hooli worthy to be studied by 
all, whether fishermen or not : " Lord, what psalmody 
haat Thon provided for Thy saints in heaven when 
Thou afEordeat bad men such music on earth ? " 

Food. — Entirely inaectivoroua. 

Situation of Neht. — In the grass under hedges, 
or amongst the roots at the foot of trees, but always 
near or on the ground. 

Eeea. — A charming deep olive green, a most 
■fixqaisitQ tint, varying darker or lighter. 




BLACK-CAP WARBLER. 

SYLVIA A.TBIOAFILLA. 

I E have in this bird a maBician little inferior- 
to the nigbtingale ; lie certainly comes in. 
a good second ; indeed, by many he is. 
thought as much of. His song ie neither so long nor 
loud, but 13 more plaintive and tender. Blackcapa 
arrive in this country about a week later than their 
rival, are far more shy, and are rarely seen. Their 
plumage is h Uttle more attractive, the Quaker brown 
being reheved by a jet black, but dull patch, on the 
top of the head. They are now and then to be seen 
all about our neighbourhood, and build here. The 
nest is neater and more tidy than that of the Night- 
ingale, cai'efully concealed among the thickest places 
in low trees and shrubs. They do not, as a rule, come 
so near our houses as many other warblers, but I saw 
one clinging on some raspberry canes in a garden 
adjoining Westow Street, and, as I was well hidden, 
I heard him singing away, and making liimself ai 
home. 

Food. — Same as the Nightingale, but with a par- 
tiahty for fruits ; strawberries, currants and rasp- i 
berries are eagerly sought after and devoured with, 
great reHsh, to the annoyance of the gardener. 
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Situation of Nest. — A few feet from the ground 
in any small bush, hedge or ehrub. 

Eggs. — ^Five in number, vary much in colour, but 
usually of a greenish grey, splashed with darker grey 
or brown. 




WHITE-THROAT WARBLER. 

SYLVIA CINBREA. 



lis common tlirooghout Europe, and is a 
very late visitor to our shores. It is 
rarely eeeu till quite the end of April. 
is very sweet and clear, but much inferior 
to that of the Nightingale or Black-cap. I 
can hardly agree with Gilbert White, who &ayB 
" The note of the White-throat, which is con- 
tinually repeated and often attended with odd 
geBticulations on the wing, is liarah and un- 
pleasing." On the contrai-y, most lovers of 
the notes of birds conaider hini a very fair 
performer indeed. The birds are common about 
here, and may be seen in all the copses about, eagerly 
and swiftly pursuing their prey. 

FooD.^ — -Similar to preceding species. 
SnoATioN OF Nebt. — The base of trees near the 
ground. 

Eooa.— A dnaiy white or grey, vrith small spot 
of the same but more intensified colour. 
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WREN. 

SYLVIA TE0GL0D7TES. 



i H I S quaint, minifttnrG i»iA is common 
about here, and it is most droll to watoli 
its fiumy ways. It creeps rather thaa 
liopu about the hedges, pokes about in tbo most 
inquisitive way, seeking out small iusects and laiTie. 
Somehow it aeema to be considered by moat people- 
the wife of Cock Kohiu, and in our last Chriitmaa 
pantomime at the Crystal Palace it was represented 
as such. The country folk fkmly believe there is a 
matrimonial alliance between the two. It is need- 
less to say it is an old-fashioned error, for there are 
male and female Bobins and male and female Wrens. 
They are very abundant about here, and may be 
seen in every garden; where they should be strictly 
preserved, for they spend all their time destroying 
aphis and other destructive insects. 

Food. — Insects, grubg and worms, but grateful iii 
hard weather for crumbs or scraps of meat thrown 
out by thoughtful friends, 

SiTDATiov OF Nest, — Ivy against walls, hedges or 
shnibs, hut always adapting its material to harmonize 
with surroundings. 

Eggs. — Five to nine, of a clear pink ground, very 
transparent, covered with small dull crimson dots. 




WOOD PIGEON. CUSHAT, 
OR RINGDOVE. 

COLVMBA PALUMBVS. 

I H I S bir3, by moat people, is thon^ht to 
e the origin of our domestic pigeon, bnt 
; in a popular error. The Eoclt Dove 
(Vidumba livtaj ig the parent stock of all the varietiee 
Bflon at our shows : the stately Pouter, the aagaciouB 
Eomer Iwho, with a marvellous instinct, can wing 
hia way homeward a hundred miles and more), the 
Wattled Carrier, the Frilled Jacobin, the pretty 
Fantuil, and numerous others, trace their one 
common origin, to the Blue Eocli, The Eev. 
F. 0. Morris, in his " History of British Birds," 
says, speaking of the domestic pigeon : " Every 
individual bird, let the vai-icd colours of its plumage 
be what they may, has a white patch over its tail ; 
this will at once show you that it must derive its 
origin from the bird [i.e. , Eock Dove) now before us." 
This argument is nearly con-ect, but not quite, for 
ail pigeoQ-fanciere know that to gain a prize his Blue 
Dragon must show a faultless blue back from head 
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to tail, aad that a, white patch means no honoura. 
But, to return to "our mutton," or rither to the 
species I am now wi-iting about. Wood Pigeons 
can only be partially tamed, though in this country 
they have occasionally been known to assooiate with 
farm-house pigeous ; but their stay is very uncertain, 
they always seem to have a yearning to return to 
their native woods. Some few years ago, when 
walking in the Luxembourg Gardens, Paris, I was 
agreeably surprised and pleased to see these beauti- 
ful birds being fed by the gay Parisians, and 
they seemed quite as trusting and bold as the spar- 
rows. Alfts I everything seems so changed now in 
the once festal capital, that, perhaps, even the 
pigeons have gone. This bird is common in every 
country, but it is not till the winter sets in that he faUa 
a Tictim to the gnn of tlie sportsman. Its flesh is 
excellent, and a well-fed bird will plnok as plump 
and as large as a partridge, and weigli quite l^lbs. 
In Norwood it is to be found in many localities. 
Several ])airs build in the woods of Hazlewood, 
Church Eoad, in the Grange Woods, and in the fir 
plantation of Eloomfield, Central Hill ; there are 
several nests this spring. The Wood Pigeon id the 
largest and most beautiful of hia race (in England), 
and I hope ho will be respected and presei-ved to 
grace our neighbourhood for years to come. 

Pood.— Seeds ot all kinds, corn, beans, and peaa, 
beech nuts, and acorns, (my cook lately found twelva 
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large ftcome and a qtiaotity of beech mast in the 
crop of one bird) also a plentiful sapply of greenstnfF. 

Situation of Nxst. — In woods and fir plantations 
at a coneiderable height &om the gronnd. 

EooB. — White, ronnded both ends and tvo in 
number. 




TURTLE DOVE. 



COLUMBA TURTUB. 



1 the only other apecies of Dove I 
It is the smttllest of 
its race to be found in our islands. It ia 
easily tamed, and brefjda freely in confinement, the 
only sports in colour being a fawn self-ground, 
relieved with a black collar, and pure white. On 
<ine occasion only have I seen this bird here, and 
that was in the Palace gi'ounds on the banks of the 
intermediate lake. One quiet evening, about three 
years ago, when fishing for — well, I can hardly call 
them fish, for not one of my captures would have 
measured the required iuohea 3et down in the rules 
of the Thames Angling Association^I saw thia 
beautiful bird come down to the water to drink, and 
so (" when found make a note of ") I immediately 
added it to my list. The note of this bird is 
generally described as being " sweet and low ;" and 
so it is when heard on a calm summer evening in 
the country lanes, but in confinement its monotonous 
" coo-coo " becomes a perfect nuisance, and is most 
painfully depressing to the nerves. 

Foeo. — Cereals of all kinds (these birds are capital 
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gkaners), seeds of various wild plants, and peas 
foi-m an irresistible attraction. 

Situation of Nest. — As with all the pigeon bmily : 
a careless oonBtmction of loose sticks or twigs, 
nsually placed in the fork of a tree some fifteen or 
twenty feet fi'om the ground. 

Ecas. — Two in number, white, and ronnded at the: 
ends. 



PHEASANT. 

PHASIANUS COLCHICUS. 



j H E resplendeDt plumage of this bird is 
too well - kuown to need description. 
Evoryoue has aeon him, and everyone 
Itkea to eat iiiin. It aeema rather out^of place to 
class this bird amongst our wild fowl, for he is an 
imported foreigner, and hiva heen brought, not 
flown, here. His "native heather" ia on the 
banks of the Phasic, and, indeed, over tha 
greater part of Aaia. However, he ia so welcome 
an addition, and has so readily taken up his 
abode with ub, that I uaunot leave him out. 
But my readers will say : " Granted he may 
be considered a British bird, but what has that to do 
with Norwood? We never see him here except 
saspeoded by tne beak in the poulterer's shop, 
waiting to be claimed for the sum of — well, more 
than we can afford to spend on such luxuries. " 
True, but he has been seen here. A pair were 
for some days seen^on or near Salter's Hill. Perhaps 
they were escaped aviary birds, perhaps not; but 
there they wore, and thus are entitled to claim a 
place among oui' local birds. These birds are almost 
as easy to keep in confinement, and breed as freely. 
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u cnr jcomBKA &wk. ObJ^ ^m pi mn of siidlBr 
snd luiiEBg piiees ami in tiie ^pcB^ tqh viQ sooa 
hsre a atttiBg of ^^ 9> tn&sK wbh a h^it cuefiil 
kftzi. A game ItottTn is ifce begg inndtgr «nd is moge 
Cftzefol widi the tender liESle ciikk& 

Foo]>. — Oafi&, wiieas ftcd Imk^t, seeds of all kinds, 
inseds and their iarrv. and, as a m-biK. ants and 
ants' eggs- 

SiruAxns OF Ncsr.-On the gnwnd, CMf^aBj hidden 
from sight in the undergrowth €i plantations or 
other secluded ^pot. 

Eces. — ^YaiT from seven to tventr in nmnber, of 
a beaatiiol somhie brownish green, pointed consider- 
ably at the smaller end. 





PEEWIT PLOVER, LAPWING, OR 
BLACK PLOVER. 

VANELLUS ClilSTATUS. 

)| H notiiucommoaabontliGi'e. I have noticed 
eral small Hocks pass over the town, 
aud I am told tliey sometimes alight in 
fields noay the reservoir at South Norwood. 
They look macli larger fljiug than they really aro, 
having, for such small birds, an euormotis stretch of 
wing. They are considered very good eating, but 
inferior in flavour to their kiudreJ speoiea, the 
Golden Plover. 

Food —Insects and their Inrvte, wonns, minute 
moUusca, and various other forms of animal lifi: 
that abound in mawhy districts, 

SiTOATios OF Nbst. — Tlis eggs are laid on tlie 
ground, generally on marshy laud, thero ia no 
neat, but simply a alight hollow in the jp-ass sufB- 
cieut to prevent the eggs falling out. 

Eaaa. — Three or four in number, very pointeil, 
and of a dark olive-brown ground, marked or splashed 
over with blotchua of darker colour ; they vary much, 
bat are alike in general character. 



HERON. 

ASDEA CINEBEA. 



IHF, acme of sport in tbe uiiieteenth 
century is fox Imntiiig, and to deati 
I'ox is a heinous offence— almost equal to 
Itigli tiL'iiBon— ill tlie eyes of tlie countiy gentry and 
Hportiiig farmers, He ie known to be an arrant 
ihief, poacher, and verniiu to hoot ; hut he rans well 
and affords break-neck pleasure to the members of 
the bunt. But not one whit is Mftster Reynard 
valued more than the Heron was by our forefathers. 
They saw far nobler sport in watching the graceful 
flight of the Gyrfftlcon, as he towered above the 
steady Heron, now gaining an advantage, now losing 
it, till his prey, tired and frightened, fell a victim 
to tbe fatal swoop of bis adversary ; but not im- 
frequently, when brought to the grouud, the Heron 
would make one expiring effort and literally spit liia 
opponent through with his long punishing beak : 
BUftb ai*e the chances of war. Herons are common 
all over Europe, hut more so in the northern 
countries, where they are somewhat migi'atory. In 
England they are found all the year round, though 
many fly over from the Continent late in tbe autumn, 
(I once shot a fine adult male from a boat, when 
cod hdiiug, in October, off' Margate.) Tbe neet is 



loosely made of sticks lined willi feathers, and built 
in a bigh tree. The eggs, four or five iu number, 
are greenish white ; the outside of a peculiarly chaltf 
nature. They never build ftlone, but in colonies, or 
horonriea, as they are called. The nearest to 
Jjondon, and one of the largest in this country, is in 
Wanatead Park, Epping, which has recently become 
the propeiiy of the Corporation of the City of 
Loadoa. Thomas Pennant, in his "British Zoo- 
logy," published in 1776, gives a quaint but interest- 
ing description of the bird. He writes: — "This 
bird is remarkably light in proportion to his bulk, 
scarce weighing three pounds and a half ; the length 
IB three feet two inches, the breadth five feet four 
inches. The body is very small and always lean, 
and the skin scarce thicker than what is called gold- 
beater's skin. (This is mot quite true, as the skin of 
the Heron is quite as thick as that of most other birds). 
It must be capable of beai'ing long abstinence, as its 
food, which is fish and frogs, cannot be readily got 
at all times. It commits great devastation in our 
ponds ; but, being unprovided with web to swim, 
nature has furnished it with long legs to wade after 
its prey. It peiclies and builds in trees, commonly 
in company with many others, hie rooks. During 
incubation the male passes much of its time perched 
by the female. They desert their nests dui-ing the 
winter, excepting in Febi-uary, when they resort to 
repair them. It was formerly in this country a bird 



of game, Henm-havking being so bvorite a diTeison 
of onr ancestors that laws were enacted for the pre- 
servatioD of the species, and the person who 
destroyed their eggs was liable to a fine of twenty 
shillings. Not to know the Hawk from the Heron 
sliaw was an old proverb. jIn after-time it was 
absurdly corrupted into a hawk from a haudeaw). 
This bird was formeily much esteemed as food, 
made a favourite dish, and was valued eqaal to a 
pheasant. ' I hope my readers will pardon me for 
giving 30 long a quotation, bat Pennant lived and 
wrote over a centmy ago, when falconry still esiated, 
though fast dying out. In Norwood this bird is not 
nnfreqnently seen flying over the town. He may be 
soon recognised by hia enormous wing, giving one 
an impression of a much larger bird ; with his bead 
well tucked in over the back anA his long l^s 
stretehed out. Herons occasionally alight in the 
Palace groanda, where they have been noticed on 
the banks of the Intermediate Lake. That historical 
personage " the oldest inhabitan!;," tells me " that 
thirty years ago there was a small Heronry in 
the old Norwood woods ; and he well recollects, as a 
boy, frequently seeing their nests, which he described 
ae large as bushes, at the tops of the trees, with the 
birds' long legs hanging down like sticks of sealing- 
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Food. — Fresh water fish of all kinds, newts, toads 
frogs, aquatic insects and molLusca, and almost any 
maail species of crustactc. 
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SiTUAxiox OF Nest. — On hi^ tree<« in parks or 
forests. The colonies are called Heronries, 

EoGs. — ^Two or three in number, a beaatiful pale 
green, the shell has a very chalky appearance. 




NIGHT-HERON. 

ABDEA NYCTICORAX. 



J T is with some doubt that I iuclude this 
very rare British bird aa a visitor here. 
One evening, sitting in my garden, looking 
out for moths and enjoying a fragrant weed, I baw 
five Herons flying steadily over. The elow flight, 
annsual number, and general appearance of the birds 
at once attracted my attention. Their legs seemod 
flhorter, the wings smaller, and the body thicker, and 
the colour (for they were flying unusually low), was 
much darker. I at once felt convinced that these 
were the Ardeamjeticorax, ard, as after wai'ds I beard 
of several being shot about the country, concluded 
they were members of the same flock. The two 
Bpeeieb are widely different and easily distinguishable. 
The Night Heron has a black back, the longest crest 
feathers nearly white, the remainder black. The 
common Heron has the long crest feathers and top 
of head black, with the back and general colouring 
of the upper parts slate colour. The beautiful breaet 
plume is absent altogether in the foi'mer. Again, 
the legs of the Night Heron are ouly about two- 
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ihiids the length <^ the common one, and the body 
and general hnOd of the bird more sqaat. Altogether 
he lacks the synmietry of the more abundant species. 
These birds are found all over Europe, bat are most 
common in the central countries. 

Food. — Similar to the common species. 

SrruAiiosi of Nest. — Tops of high trees, in 
societies same as last species. 

Eggs. — ^Three to five in number, a very pale pea- 
cock-blue. 





LANDRAIL, CRAKE, CORN CRAKE, 
CRACKLE. 

OBEX FRATMNSI8. 

i II I S Lird is about the most knowing and 
artful of all ilie feathered race, which 
may be Bcoa by the following anecdote, 
related by Mr. Jesse in liis '■ Gleanings in Natural 
Histoid :" " A gentleman had a Com Crake brooght 
to him by hia dog, to all appearance quite dead. As 
it lay on the gi'ound he turned it over with his foot, 
&ud was convinced that it was dead. Standing by, 
however, in silence, he suddenly saw it open an eye. 
He then took it tip ; its head fell, its legs hung, and 
it appeared quite dead. He then put it in his 
pocket, and before long he felt it all alive and strug- 
gling to escape. He tlien took it out ; it was as 
lifeless as before. Having laid it upon the ground, 
and retired some distance, the bird, in about five 
minutes, warily raised its head, looked roiuid, and 
decamped at full spcijd," These birfs are summer 
visitors. It is sui'pi'ising how, with their short, and 
seemingly feeble wings, they mnnage to cross the 
" siSver streak " that divides us from the Continent. 
They often bafSe the dogs in partridge shooting, for 
it is only when in great danger that they can be 
induced to take wing. In the fields round Norwood. 
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their lutrsh ay m^T often be heftzd. (Li has been 
desczibeJ msm,** crmke, crakes but to me it seems more 
like ** crack, crack," as the breaking of woodU The 
birds themselves are rarelv seen, as thev hide in the 
long grass. Cnrions to say, when living at the West- 
end of London, I had a specimen brought me that 
had been hunted down and killed in the firompton 
Boad, Enightsbriige. 

Food. — Cereals of all kinds, seeds and berries, 
also worms, slogs, insects and their larvse. 

SrrcATiox of Nest. — Among tall grass or growing 
com. 

Eggs. — Average seven in number, varying much 
in ground colour, but usually of a dull brownish red 
spotted and streaked all over. 
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black OD tlie back, shaded with greeu and purple, the 
feathers that overlap the wings have a border of 
white. The legs have a garter of white at the baaa 
of the thigh, aud n band of red, the rest beiug that 
bright willow greeu that game-fowl breeders love to 
eee in their Black-breasted Beds. On the top of the 
head is a bai'e patch of bright crimson, softly con- 
trasting with the pouit of the beak, which ia bright 
yellow. The feet iire very singular for a swimming 
bird: they are neither webbed nor scolloped, and it 
ia difficult to understand how they get a bold, to 
drive the birds through the water at the rate they can 
go, but the long toes serve them well when running over 
the water-lily leaves and other aquatic plants ; also, 
on a muddy shore the spread of foot prevents them 
sinking. They are said to be good eating, but from 
the specimens I have skinned, I should think them 
rather a greasy morsel. These birds ai-e plentiful ail 
over England, Ireland, and Scotland, not only on 
the banks of our rivers and streams, hut every mill- 
pool or village pond has its pair or more of Moor- 
hens. In Norwood they are foimd in every locality 
suitable to their habits. In the Crystal Palace 
grounds, on the more secluded banks of the gi-eat 
lake, they make their nests and rear their young. 
At South Norwood I have seen them swimming on 
the reservoir ; also I have noticed them several times 
ou the shallow ponds farmed by the old gravel pita 
in Wliiteliorse Eoad. 



The toUowiflg anecdote, by the late Bishop of 
Norwich, credits this bird with a power of reaeoning' 
I CUD liardly call it instinct, though tjie two are so 
closely allied that it is difficult to make out where the 
one ends and the other begins : — " At a gentleman's 
house in Stafford shii-e, tlie Pheasants are fed out of 
one of those boxes the lid of which rises with the 
pressure of the Pheasant standing on the rail in front 
of the box. A Water-hen observing this, went and 
stood on the rail as soon as the Pheasant had quitted 
it ; but the weight of the bird being insufficient to 
raise the lid, su as to enable it to get at the com, the 
Water-hen jumped on the rail, to give additional 
impetus to its weight ; this partially Bucceeded, but 
not to the satisfaction of the sagacious bird, Accor- 
dingly it went off, and soon returned with another 
bird of its own species ; the united weight of the 
two had the desired effect, and the successful pair 
enjoyed the benefit of their ingenuity." It is a 
wonderful instance of reasoning in a bird, and one 
that could hardly be credited if it had come from 
any other sotu-ce than such a great authority and 
close observer as the writer. 

A few weeks ago a gentleman at Thornton Heath 
set live Moor-hen's eggs under a game hen. The 
experiment partially succeeded, for the whole 
hatched i four died the next day (probably from want 
of knowledge of what to feed them on), and the fiftli 
Buccambed a week aftei-tvards, most likely from th« 



same cause. It is interesting to know tbat these 
birds can be bred in confinement, but I should ftdviao 
jour leaders not to attempt it. The "game is 
hardly worth the candle," for after you have suc- 
ceeded tbey are but Moor-hens. 

Food, — Weeds of all kinds, fresh water mollusca, 
seeds, worms, slugs, grubs, and caterpillars. 

Situation or Nest.— Amongst the rushes and 
sedgea to be found growing by the side of streami,, 
rivers and ponds- One I saw with several eggs in it 
amongst the rosts of a tree growing by the aide of 
the river Cohae, near Watford. 

Eggs. — Average seven in number, vary much in 
colour, size of markingB, etc. One I have seen of a 
yellowish ground with red blotches and spots over it 
The more usual ground colour is a dull pale red. 



COMMON COOT (BALD-HEADED 
COOT.) 

FVLICA ATBA. 

HIS bird is superior to the last in weight 

by Bome onncea, and is hy no menna Bv 
rather, I ahould Bfty, it i 
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more local, for where theao birds are found they 
generally appear in gi-eat quantities, while Moor- 
hens are rai-ely more numerous than two or tbre 
pairs on the same piece of water. The greatest 
difference that strikes the observer between the two 
species is the colour of the bare spot on the head 
In the Water-hen the rich crimaon harmonises with 
the jet black back, but the coot has a vivid white 
patch, which baa the opposite result, the contraat 
being most intense, giving rise to the proverb, " 
bald as a coot." The feet, too, are widely different 
in this species, the toes are lobed, or scalloped, with 
web, a sort of connecting linlc between the land and 
water birds. This difference alone ia stifiicient to 
place them in a separate genus. The general colour 
of the plumage is very like the Water-hen, the lower 
parts of the body more ashy, and the black baok 
more sombre, lacking the green sheen seen on thelaat. 
Varieties of this bird have occasionally been met 
with, both albino and black and white. In Norwood 
they occasionally alight in the Crystal Palace grounda. 
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tiso OD the reservoir «t Sonth Norwood, but they 
mnat be considered rather as rare Tiatora tban per- 
manent reudents. 

Food. — Similar to preceding, bnt feeding more on 
land. Seeds and vegetables enter largely into their 
dietary. 

Situation op Nkst. — Same as Moor-hf n. 

EuGs. — From fire to nine in nomber; are almost, 
identical in colour and markii^^ as the last specie,, 
but coDoiderably lat^^. 




MALLARD, OR WILD DUCK. 



ANAS BOSCHAS. 



I N this bird wc Lave the origin of all our 
domestic breeds — the Pekin, Aylesbury, 
Eonen, even the little white Decoy, and 
mauy others, are all descendants from the Mallard, 
and, ttlthough careful breeding has greatly increased 
the aize, the flavour id always improved by a dash 
of the wild blood. The plumage of the drake is very 
beautiful, and its •,'eneral description is well given 
by Pennant : " The Mallard weighs about two 
pounds and a half. The bill is of a yellowish green, 
the head and neck of a deep and shining green 
(metaHic) ; more than half round the lower part of 
the neck is an incomplete circle of white ; the upper 
part of the breast is of a purplish red, and the 
beginning of the back of the same colour ; the breast 
and imder-fiide of a pale grey, marked with trans- 
verae lines of a dusky hue ; the scapulars, white. 
elegantly barred with hi-own ; the spot (bar) on the 
wing of B rich shining purple." The mole is diatin- 
guiahed from the female by having above the true 
tad two beautiful curled feathers ; the duck also is 
deficient of all the bright colours of the drake, 
except the wing bar, which is purple, but of a more 
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subdued huQ. The birdH sold at tlie poulterers are 
not, as most people ImtL^'me, shot, but arj caught in 
great unmbers in the fenny diatrictB, and the capture 
of wild fowl (widgeon, teal, duck, etc.) forms a, large 
and moat lucrative buaineaa. I have frequently 
heard the peculiar cry of these birds when flying 
over Norwood late in the evening, or after dark. 
They often alight in the Palace grauuds and naaociate 
for a short time widi tlie omamenta! duoks on the 
lakes, and I have known them to be shot, some few 
years ago, at the end of Fox Lane, where the old 
farm stands, also on the reseiToir at South Norwood. 

Foon. — Decomposed weeda and vegetable matter, 
slugs, snails and insects, I have a beautiful micros,- 
cope slide of Foraminifera, taken from the craw of a 
duck shot ou the coast ; it must have found a place 
where these low orfjanisms were unusually plentiful. 

8m; AT ION OF Nest, — Amongst rushea and tall 
grass on the laud, but usually near the edge oi the 
water. 

Eoas. — From nine to twelve in number; palo 
green, rather transpaient, and frequently with au 
over oolom- of olive. 




COMMON GULL OR SEA MEW. 

LABCS CASVS. 



■S writing of ifais bird I cannot resiBtqwite- 

ing the troe &nd bcAiitiCiil poetie A 

tioD bjr Uaot : — 

— — ' Od EimUe wing Uw goU 

fHreepi booming bj, intent to coll 

Voradoiu, txam the Mllow'a bceut, 

Ukrk'd (si »w>y, bia destined feast : 

Beholii him now, deep plan^og. dip 

nw lann; pinicm'a a»ble rip 

Id the gre«a WftTe : now ligliti; Hbim 

WItb wli^ling flight, the water's brim : 

Wave in the bloe aky bia silver Bkil 

Aloft and frolio with the gule; 

Or gink ag&ia bia breast, to lave 

ind float upon the foamiag w«ve. 

Olt ii'tr his form your eyes may roam, 

Nor know bim from the feathery foam ; 

Nor, 'mid the roiliog wares, year ear, 

On yolling blast, bia clamour beitr." 

To inclitdo tlie Gall amonggt tbe birds of Nor^ 

will iiirprise most of icy readers, but I have seen 

them liovoring over the fields on several occasions. 
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I have aasiimed them to be thespscieg knowna <is the 
Common Gull, but when on the wing it ia impossible 
to aucarfttely determine the variety ; possibly two 
or more aorta may have been aeen. Very many 
inatftnces are on record of sea birds flying far inland, 
sometimes driven by storms, or in search of food. 
I well recollect, when a boy, being shown a specimen 
of the Great Northern Diver — Oolymbiks glacialis — 
which had been shot on the Serpentine. It had been 
mounted, and adorned the walls of the depnty-ran- 
ger'a house, in Hyde Park. I alao give the following 
from the " Zoologist," 1851 : " Occurrence of 
the Kittiwalie Gull — Larus tridataylw — on Wands- 
worth Common. — Abont five weeks since my 
BOB informed me that a strange bird had settled on 
the pond among the ducks. I procured my gun and 
was fortunate enough to shoot it, when it proved to 
he a fine male specimen of tbc Kittiwake." These 
graceful birds are frequently noticed on the Thames. 
I have seen them on several occasions on the river, 
near Battersea Park, and once counted four at the 
same time. But to return to the species now before 
ua : the plumage of the Common Gull in its maturity 
is a beautiful clear blueish grey on the back ; the 
head, breai^t, and neck, white; the wings (flights) 
black, with white spot at extreme end of feather ; 
taU, white; beak, yellow; legs and feet, greenish 
grey. The eggs usually two in number, are a dirty 
green, apotted, or blotched, with brown. The food 
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conBisU of fish, molluscs, and small cnist;ace&, larvse, 
worms, and bseota. I should advise anyone having 
a walled garden to keep one of these birds, for, as 
well as an ornament, it will be found a most useful 
pUy in keeping down the slugs and snails, without 
doing any injury to the plants. A friend of mine, 
residing in Anerley, has one in his kitchen garden, 
and says that his Gull clears off more vermin in a. 
day than he can in a week. 

Pood. — Fish of all kinds of a convenient size for 
swallowing, crabs, shrimps, small marine shells ; 
when these birds are hunting for food inland, they 
devour large quantities of worms, grubs, slugs, snails, 
and even grain and seeds. 

Situation op Nest. — Cliffs and rocky ledges, 
sometimes inland amongst grasses or rushes by the 
side of lakes or streams. 

Eggs, — Usually two, but sometimes three, and 
rarely four in number, ai'e large for the size of bird, 
vary much in ground colour and markings, perhaps 
the most common type are yellowish olive ground, 
splashed, and blocked with darker tints of the same. 
I have now come to the end of my list. Of course, 
I could have added many birds that I hear have been 
seen here, but which have not come uoder my 
personal knowled>>e and as I restricted myself to 
those seen and not reported, I leave them out. Also, 
there are several species not included that I have 
observed near, but beyond, the boundaries of Nor, 
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wood, such, for instance, as the Eedstart, whioh has 
aeveral times been noticed by me, on Streathani 
Common. I might also mention a specimen of the 
Stormy Petrel — ■PrnceUaria pelagica — which was cap- 
tured in an exhausted state at Sydenham, and taken 
to a locnl naturalist to stuff and moant. This is the 
only instance I have known of a Petrel so far inland- 
No country in the world is so suitable to the field 
naturalist as England. Here he may follow hia 
hobby without fearing " tlio coiled anake or lurking 
crocodile," and I shall feel amply repaid for the 
trouble I have taken in contributing these few 
remarks if they have created amongst my readers 
an additional interest in thia delightful litady. Believe 
me, there is nothing more entertaining and elevating 
to the mind than making notes of what one has seen 
in the course of a country ramble. It seems to me 
to bring one nearer to the hand of the great Creator, 
and passes away a little time as good old Walton has 
it, " without offence to God orinjniy to man," 




KINGFISHER. 



ALCEDO ISPEDA. 



jl A M glad to be able to add another to mj 
liat of local birds, On Satui-day, the 
16th June, 1882, a Bpecimen of this very 
interesting and, certainly, moat beautiful of our 
British birds, was captured by some lads at South 
Norwood, in a half- exhausted state ; it was a fine 
adult bird, doubtless attracted by the water in the 
reservoir. Thiselegant species is more or less common 
all over the British Isles, bub is far more rare tbaa 
formerly, having, alas ! fallen a victim to fashion 
and, like many foreign birds with any pretensions to 
gay colours, it is eagerly sought after to grace the 
bonnets of ladies who, if they knew or thought about 
it, would discard an ornament that costs the lives of 
BO many harmless creatures. Surely in this age of 
taste and ribbons some ec[ually attractive trimming 
might be found to suit the most fastidious taste 1 
The Eev. Mr. Morris says in his excellent work on 
" British Bu'da ;" " Eivere, streams, and brooks are 
the natural resort of this Eing of Fishers, but I have 
knonn it to frequent a pond in a field about a mile 
from any running water ; so that the former are not 
esclusive haunts, It may be seen perched on 
« dry bough overhanging a stream, whence 




THE KINOFISHER. 
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it glides off, whether on perceiving the approach of 
•an enemy or to procure its food, either by darting on 
it if passing within reach, or, if otherwise, to seek it 
elsewhere. Not unfrequently the sea shore is resorted 
to for the supply of its wants, and this especially in 
the winter." The plumage of the bird is very beau- 
tiful, bright blue head, striped with black, iridescent 
^reen back, neck and under side ruddy brown, set off 
with vivid white patches each side of the head. 

Food. — Fish, mollusca, insects and their larvae. 

Situation of Nest. — Holes in steep banks of 
rivers, brooks, or ponds. 

Eggs. — Average five in number, of a beautiful 
transparent fiesh colour. 




J. A. Hancock was the only delegate appointed by tlie Society 

of Arts to report on the SaddJery and Hai-neas exhibited at the 

Paris Eihibition, 1878. 



FOR SADDLERY, 

Harness & Horse Clothing 



1 



f 



11, WESTOW STREET, 

The ^oldoEt eatablished and practical bufiineaa, aleo .for the 
repairing; of all kinds of 

TRUUKS, PORTMANTEAUS, d TRAVELLING BAGS 

Promptly and at Strictly Moderate Charges. 



Waterproof, iSail Canvas, and Linen covers for Tninks and 
PortmanteaoB made on the premises, 



^ /ai^ BESortment of Dog CoUarBiLeaeheB, Dog Whips, Chains, 
&a., kept in SlocV. 



Equilatepa! Sysfem oF Guffins 



6 & 7, CHURCH ROADl 

BPPEB S0RW00©, 

r — 

I JOHN i PIKE, 



iLSBiES' ■s.^-E.TW.mm 



MANTLE MA.KE.R 



J 



